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ENCYCLOPADIA AMERICANA. | we mean the Amercian version—are, as 
= | the title mentions, Dr. Francis Lieber 
“ And if his name be -_ orge, 1] call | ‘ oh ‘ | and Mr. K. \\ izzieswol hy and its plan 
sistas, aaa | is honestly detailed, by the former, in 

> nref: , 

Montaigne has humourously and learn- | ne | ee “dre “4 ~ he a 
edly inquired into the effects, which | ae cee A oa 3 : a 
names have exerted on the fortune of | age imag cmninaninarad isk. oie 
individuals; and an interesting supple-| was the publisher, and, at the same time, the 
ment might be added to his essay, on sal editor. Eecallediit the Concommnne 
the influence of names on the success of | Lexicon, as being a work chiefly designed for 
different undertakings. "That it is-conside- the use of persons, who would take a part in the 
rable in legislation the sagacious stat s- | conversation or socicty f the well informed cir- 


° } ° ° »lo The ch ‘fer of the wu - hac hee 
man is well aware: be knows it will | ¢ Phe character of the work has been, to a 





: aol | certain degree hanged | us i rove- 
not always do to call things by their right | Cem" Gegree, chang a 
ames, and by a cunninely devised cap- | Men's in each successive edition ; and its origin- 
Names, ana DY a Cunningiy aevised Cap- } ’ - 
; ; 3 oe -  ' | al title has therefore ceased to be strictly appro- 
-tion he can often succeed in pressing a | é ey ne 
| priate. But ast iad become well known 


measure through the house, which would | 
not be, for an instant, tolerated if its 





and gained its well deserved pi pularity, under 
that name, it was thought inexpedient to reject 
purposes were more plainly exposed. | its original appellation ; it is accordingly” (Dr. 
There is no maxim, indeed, more uni- } Lieber is speaking 
versally true, than that ‘ it is impolitic to 
call things by their right names.” , ' fe: ‘ 
Of this, the publishers of the work be- ot yoeneonggn ies ates; Fea 
fore us seem also to have been fully a- mae ee ; : 
ware, and we give them the credit of The original Conversations-Lexicon, 
having selected a title better adapted to | 5 !t Was edited in 1796, by Dr. Loebel, 
serve their purpose, in other eaeds. wtih we have never seen : but with the late 
editions we are familiar : and we must 


of the German original) “ in- 


cluded in its new title. @//aeemeine deutsche 


Real-Encyclopadie fucr die gebildeten staende. 


more ad captandum properties, than that ’ biecti 
aes . : ontess, that we do not see the ct 
which ought, with more propriety, to C “ that w Te. tsee the o —, 
| . - ‘i sersation- CC as ¢ 
have been applied to it. oa “a erage os 0 “-— 
. 2 ee, . yhich some have agined. 
The editors of this Encyclopewdia— | WC? ome Bare Eneg n the 
; score of English it is equally good with 
* Encyclopedia Americana. A popular dic- | Many of our own compounds—for in- 
+ ant Ay Steg POE st history, poli- | stance, plum-pudding, mansion-house, 
lcs and blography, brought down to the present ‘ ae. ei = -_ _ , re 
ume ; including a copious collection of original court-hous ; XC, which, like C onversation 
articles in American Biography ; on the basi Lexicon exhibit the objects they are iIn- 
tea nth edition of the German Conver al tended to fulfil. Perhaps, however, our 
exicon—Edited by Francis Lieber, assisted | - a aye ee ant " 
by E. Wigglesworth. Vol. 1. p.p. 616: A. to| fondness for this title may be the effect of 
3AT. Philadelphia, Carey & Lea, 1829 habit: we have always been accustomed 
VOR. 1 39 
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to designate the original by it ; 


sociations are, consequently, in its favor: 
it is a production whence we have drawn 


much valuable information ; and one 
whose place could not, in our opinion, be 
supplied by any Lexicon or Kneye 
dia in the Engtis! 
Sut, if thi 
why could not the 
that 
original.—It is true the 


dia would be unint 


used since 
eyclopa 
might have been 
terms :**.4n Encyclopa ( 
. would have 


edae” SC I 
Such would 


ded by all. 
have 
the publishers. It 
American Encyclop 
epithet considerable 
by Dr. 

» In pre St 
English | 


not, how 


} 1] 


answered so weil the puryp 
i i 


must 


Lic ver. 


wmT7Tuace 
making such: « 
cumstances 

as useful and 
here as the « 
cherished 

being an ./) 
name, but as « 


ry of information relat 


to the various branch 
would give it a peculiar value 
European nation, whose 
are the common pro; 
descendants in the United St 

The tithh—. 2 mericana—we consit 
tiely misapplied. A Flora meric 
a Fauna Ame 
the whole work 
ally in this country, 
have been sufficiently appropriate. Butin 
this case, the basis of the work is avowedly 
tensa valuable as are the « : 
additions, made by Mr. 
Biographical de iperement, 
other individuals, they but a 
grafts on an extensive parent stock. 

With much more propriety might the 

—_ ts of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia 


‘and or 
CANE IS i 
had been written 


Almericana would 


riginal 
Walsh in tbe 


form few 


rewster—(from one of the learned 
pet excellent contributorsto which—Mr. 
Duponceau,—they have repeatedly quot- 
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and our as- 
| of Rees have received this epithet : 


We 


CS of 


intelligibie : or, if 


and those of 


1S said to 


AND 


~y 


and the almost interminable work 


ed*)— 
both 
having had numerous and valuable addi- 
tions made to them by American writers, 
shall not, a hereafter be sur- 
to find As Kleazer Lord in his 


prise a, . 
ay bor cle stine 78 to 


nt dition, survive 
L it mpric re’s Biography of 
all nations, e tile it— 
cand. 
sidered, however, by 
» is not of much im- 
loubtedly it is much: less 
| character of the work. 
an Conversations—Levicon 
n bas been already exp 
as a book of reference, has 
On scientific 
imperfect, being 
which 


Ste nde ) 


inguage, 
arily 
as a Li XicOL 


die gebildete 


on any topi e of discussion, 


! 
they coulda it expect a 
J I 


hat would 

rinal, 
English ver- 
, to have similar 
insferred to it. 


With so high an opinion of the orig 
j } ecessary, that the 
be faithful 

‘To sucha 
en us, is 
entitled. Its exe- 
equal than we geuerally 


i} work 
alrly 
1 
same charac- 
we have to regret oc- 
it is well 
| oA ss . 
ne aacditions, too, are ge- 
nee : 
ide with much taste and judg- 
» of them 


] yc] etl {4}, 
productions oj the 


and, a 


1. 
though 
lisions and 
rp 
I 


sional « omissions, 


ecuted. 


are of a superi- 
acter. 

few errors and inadver- 
however, to which we would 


ere are 


tention: some of these, many, in- 

are entirely venial: they are in- 

from the very nature of the 

ork: others regard the plan, that has 

been and may recti- 
fication in future volumes. 


adopted 5 admit of 

Typograpical Errors. Of thesea 
eas have struck us. Under the article 
Alkah, at page 1763 the class, which 
contains oxygen, hydrogen and carbon, 
comprise “aconita, atropia, 


See article on Anglo-Saxons—at p. 248. 



































































brucia, cireuta (ereuta) datura, delphia, 


(strych-| 113. 


hyoscy: umia. morphi la, stryc hina” 


nina.) Under Mlevandria, the most! 4ntioch is asserted to have been found- 
beaut iful part of Paes town Is called Bruc-! ed by Antigouus and ci ptured by Seleu- 
tion, instead of Bruchion.—Abensberg | cus, who cha l its situation, and called 
is nlaced elg rth te miles from Ratis- | it Antioch from his father Antiochus.” 
bon ins tead of fittec . All hands hoay,| The town was called Axtiocheta; Anti- 
is probably y intentional, although the Ene- | och is am ppellation—a corrup- 
lish word is ahoy. 's allentines, wid tion. ‘T vhole sentence Is unsatisfac- 
—_ has — rly, but one 7. | tory VW , for instanee, did the 
. Inaccuracie ‘Or pos itive inaeeu | city bear, before Seleucus called it (1.e. 
cies we have seen but few : ind they are | Antioch ' 
not of much importance -—Aboukir or; Under th rons Which are of 
Abukir is erroneously stated, both in the | the most het 1eous character, and 
German and in the translation, to be} not well chosen, we have F. R. S. and 
identical with the antient Canopus. | 4. S. defined * Fellow and Associate of 
Adrian’ $s Wall rece ive S the ( \\ in F t| 4 Roy il Pe it iad inste l | of sia Fellow 
comment" This Wo - th l rh eu! of th ? R ) | | Ay il |! rian Soc! ties.” 
by the Roman historians mezrus, whicl Wea his error inay be 
signifies a wall of stone, w only com- | ind in * Crabbe’s Technological Dic- 
posed of earth covered with green turf.” | donary,” but there is scarcely any which 
This may have been the case with som may not. It is a tissue of blunders and 
part of that extensive ra npart, but >! confusion. 
know that, in other plac s, the word | The etymology of Baron, like the 
murus was correctly applied, acc rrding | etymons in general, is meagre and con- 
to the fancied Roman signific ation. Por- | sequently unsatisfa y. We do not con- 
tions of the wall are yet remaining in the | si ler it to be derived from the Latin. 
vicinity of the village of Stanwix, near Car- | It is, more like ly, t from the antient 
lise. The author is, however, in error} Gaulish or Keltie—in which Baro or 
in another respect—the word murus was | Varo meant a “ free man, a noble man.” 


not restricted 
otherwise 


It is 
and is 


to a wall of stone. 
employed by Varro,* 
frequently used, metaphorically, to signi- 
fy “a protection or defence.” Under 
ague we find it stated, without comment, 
“that it (the ague) is sometimes even 
considered salutary”—a sentence which is 
calculated to do in: ippreciable mischief. 
There was atime when 
that: 


it was thought 
“An Ague in the spring 
Is physic for a king” 
but, until we perused this paragraph, we 
were not aware that the idea was at all 
entertained, except amongst the vulgar, 
at the present day. An Aeue-cake is 
defined—* a name sometimes given to 
a hard tumor on the left side of the 
belly, lower than the false ribs, said to 


* Ne flumen agris noceat, aggeres faciunt 
sine fossa: evs quidam vocant muros: ut in 
agro Reatino :—varro de Re rustic J. 1. c. 14, 
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| be intermittent fever.” p. 














From the 


Keltic the Latins probably had 
it, and 


altered its signification. It is 
contained in almost all the Keltish and 
Romanic dialects, but notin the Teutonic: 
although some have deduced Baron from 
Anglo-saxon, Beorn, a Prince—a mascu- 
line, robust man, or 


from wer Anglo-sax- 
vir—a man; hence 
that Baron meant—the man 
par é rcellence. 

Under we presume, a 
typographical error must have crept in. 
‘“ Greek amulets” it is stated ‘“ which 
the ABPAKAAABPA 
leave no doubt this word, properly, ought 
to be pronounced, . Ibrasadabra, though 
the Jews say also Abracalan:”—the Greek 
K must have accidentally usurped the 
place of the &. 

Under Mr. Churchill 
receives an honor to which he is not at 
all entitled. Berlioz in France had long 


on and Gothie for 


conceiving 
Abracadabra, 
bear 


inscription 


Acupuncture, 








Faden ed the practice of using the nee- | 
dle, after the Japanese custom, be fore | 
Mr. Churchill published his small essay, | 
consisting of extracts chiefly from French 
But for the he 


ly, indeed, 


r P » | 
work of Berlioz 
have r 


writers. 
vould propab 
seo utter darkness on the subject. 

original author, from whom all later 
counts of Acupuncture have been taken, 
is Ten Rhyne, a Dutchman, who pub- 
lished : Mantissa schematica de acu- 
punctura,” with a description of the nee- 
dles, in a dissertation on Gout, which ap- 
peared in London in 1683, in the Latin 


‘mained 
The 


ace- 


language. 

in the description of the Jachovy, we 
with a 
Garum, | 


are favored learned disquisition 
on the Roman ht in ** head 


and shoulders”—and simply for 


vous 


the rea- 


son; that “as this fish (the anchovy) 
was caught in such abundance in the 
Mediterranean it was doubtless some- 
times used for the preparation of the lux- 


would 


ason, white h 
comuion in the 
waters of the We 
made some investigations on this subject” 
says the author “ and are led to the 
clusion, that this sauce was prepared from 
of fish, but by no means 


: ba 

mious garum;” a ve 
md 1 

equally apply to any fish, 

i o ro e 

Mediterranean. have 

con- 


the intestines &c. 
of any one species.” 

This conclusion, he might ha 
had already been drawn by Simollet’ in 
his Peregrine Pickle. Simollet 
founded his deduction on the recipe for its 


ve found, 
probably 
preparation, contained in the 20th. 


and on that given 
picius. 


of the * Ge oponics,” 
by Humelberg 

The author, 
er, a most inapposite quotation t 
“that this garum was not provides d from 


in his notes on A 
before us, selects, howev- 
» prove 
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book | z 


any one species” “and, “that it was | 
made from the intestines &c.” 

“ Exspirantis adhuc scombri de sanguine primo 

‘ Accipe fastosum, munera cara, garum:” 


in which Martial expressly says, that the 

garum was prepared from the scomber or 

mackarel, and not frorm the intestines, 

but from the blood! and, if he had 

looked farther into the same author, he 

— have found that a poorer kind of 
rum was prepared from the Thynnus 
* Tunny. 








AND 


The very fact, of he enchany having 
| been ¢ aught in oh abundance in the 
| Mediterranean, negatives the assump- 
tion, that the garum was formed from it: 
as there coul I be no reason, under such 
circumstances, why it should be so va- 
luable, that two gallons cost one thousand 
pieces of silver, or upwards of thirty-five 
dollars. 

3. Omissions. We cannot 
editors our unqualified approbation for 
their selections, from the German original, 
of what they conceived best adapted for 
country, and for the 
which they have 


give the 


publication in this 
numerous rejections 
nad le. 

the ( Ornv 


gives us the explanation of 


! 
that it 


words and 


ersations- Li ricon is, 





things not to be met with in other books 
of the kind. Yet several words of the 
original and some, in our judgment, of 
the utmost importance, have been rejec- 
ted. The editors may say that th y wil 
appear hereafter. We hope so :—still 


references ought to have been made to 
them. 

Whi, for example, it may 
has the philolog rical —_ r no informa- 


be as ke d, 


tion afforde d him, | h 
such terms as adje hs Sg adverb and arti- 
cle; or the chemist of Alkalimeter, Are 
ometer, Atomic The ory xe Addition. 
too, is passed over without notice : and the 
biographical sketches, in the original, of 
Duke Alba of Spain—of John Baptist 
Ixinger, a German poet of the last cen- 
tury—of Jean Pierre Fred. Ancillon—of 
John Valentine Andree, a German au- 
thor of the 16th. and 17th. centuries—of 
Aridxus, the son of Philip of Macedon 
and half brother of Alexander—and of 
Francesco Ballasteros the celebrated 
Spanish general in the wars of Napo- 
leon with Spain, and many others are omit- 
ted. The lives of these individuals were 
certainly of at least as much importance 
as that of Ackermann, the meritorious and 
successful German bookseller of London, 
who is best known as the publisher of 
the “ Repository of Arts, Luterature, 
Fashions &c.” (W e do not wish to de ny 
that ingenious artist every credit to which 
he is entitled, when we assert that there 





The great recommendation of 





y the explanation of 








ot 














toe 
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are we “ ds of tr inion om deel ity of 


London who are equally entitled to fa- 
vorable mention)—or, as that of the noto- 
rious Frederic Accum, who published 
some useful chemical works, but is bet- 
ter known as the author of ** Death in the 
pot,” according to which, the human 
race ought all to have been poisoned 
long ago, from the numerous deleterious 
admixtures to which they are constantly 
exposed from the fr wdulent tradesman; 
a who became, subsequently, notorious, 
for having purloined (not been ‘ sus- 


pected of having purloined”) leaves 


plates and treatises from the lib: ary of 


the Royal Institution of London. 
The Allgemeine Zeitung, a 
political newspaper, 


Germai 
receives 
not why : 
upon no grounds which would 


likewise 
honorable mention: we know 
certainly 
not Equally apply to the best newspapers 
of ot her countries. 

Nor 
geographical omissions—as of 
dershad, a Bavaria, 
for its baths—or of Aria, 
antient P. rsi 


can we see the reason of certain 
Ale ran- 
town of celebrated 
the country of 


a, the present Chorasan—or 


L ETT RES, 
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they are omitted in the English version. 

1. Obscuritics &c. On these we do not 
lay much Many of them are, 
probably, inadvertencies, but they ought 
Acroceraunian is said 
to be a promontory of Epirus, on which 
situated the Acroceraunian moun- 
tains. Under Agnano, it is stated, that 
the “reputation of the baths there has 
been increased, of late years, by the way 
in which they have been applied by Mr. 
Von Gimbernat to restore the weakened 
electricity of the sick”—which strikes us 
as unmixed nonsense. 

Under Ambassador said: “the 
old republic of Venice was accustomed 
to send Ambassadors, 
considere d equ al J 

Avain s—** The characterestics of the 
/Allbino ave now said to be owing to a dis- 


stress. 


to be corrected. 


are 


it Is 


and was always 
in rank to a king.’ 


ease which mav attack men in every cli- 


mate, and to which even animals are sub- 
ject, such as white mice, rabbits &e.” — p. 
135. Itis not that white animals are 
subject to have the characteristics of the 


Albino: th Albinos. The Albino 


s : 
mouse, rabbit, elephant are nothing 


y are 


Tat. 




















: of Asow, the town and fortress at the | more than white varicties of the species. 
mouth of the Don, or why the sect of The education of Eugene dram is as- 
: Bartholomeans, in Bavaria, should have | serted “to have consisted in learning to 
been passed over without notice. read ; but being of a studious disposition, 
There are numerous other omissions ;| he made great progress in mathematical 
, but we can only enumerate a few. We | studies and polite literature, by his own 
{ will venture to say that no ak profess- | unaided exertions.” p. 324 ;—and lastly, 
t ing to be an Encye lope dia, tht have | the letter a ** with the preceding, hh”? in- 
; rejected the following, which are contain- | stead of the “ h preceding” is said to ex- 
f ed in the German ori vinal : a Anarchy, press disgust, pl asure NC. according to 
; apathy, archa oology, (especially as ar-| the mode in which it is uttere d. 
f chaism is there) —Association in meta- In the next edition, for we trust to see 
1 physics—autocracy—bark (a vessel) &c.,]| the work pass through many, the se- 
f yet we find these banished, and. such quence of the articles will require also a 
| words as arachnology or araneology, litle attention. Alkali, all souls &c.é 
. “the art of deciding 4 the changes of | precede aliment,—Ich illeis, . dcherusi 
. the weather from the motions and works | &c. We would suggest, likewise, that 
2 of spiders,” retained. the quantity of antient words should be 
2 Argent haché, a sort of silvering (man | expressed; Abdomen we hear generally 
versteht darunter unedles metall, das nur pronounce 1d short in the second syllable : 
; mit silber ucberzogen ist,—Bariton or - prevalent error might have been re- 
f Bardon the musical instrume nt,and Bas-| medied by a long accent placed over 
, tides, the name of the country houses of i o; and such words as the antient 
y the Marselloise, arc > precisely the kind of | Alexandria, Anathema, Andronicus, An- 
1 words, which the Conversations—Lezi-| ticyra, Antiparos, Antiphrasis, Antithesis 
2 con affords us almost exclusively, yet Aristogiton, are almost sure to be errone- 
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ously pronounced by those whose classi- 


cal knowledge is moderate. In one case, 


Anadyomene, we find the quantity given ; | 


here, however, it was the les 


5 nec¢ ssary 9 
as the word is not so liable to be mis- 
called, as those we 
The accent seems to have crept in un- 
intentionally. 

The articles under @, which comprise 


have mentioned. 


so extensive a range of classical informa- 
tion, are also extremely few and unsatis- 
factory. Nor can we Ethio- 
pia should occur here and not 

or Egypt. J/Etius we find given as the 
name of the head of the Aetians. His 
name, as well as that of the 
Aetius. This is a 
we did not expect to find it 


see W hy 
Aigy ptus 


hysician, Is 
error, but 
ere. The 
deficiences under @ really alarm us. 
We have thus endeavoured to give a 
faithful account of the first volume of the 
The 
The 


ner of 


» 


1 
i 
common 
| 
t 


so called Encyclo; adia Americana. 


is deserving of 


work patronage. 
: : ‘ ee 
vditors merit praise, for the mai 
“to . bd ‘ 1, oe Re - 
its execution; and the Publishers 
the cheap and handsome mode in wl 


Its brevity prevents 





it has been got up. 
it from being as extens 

: : : : 
the larger Encyclopedias, but, on 
subjects, it contains sufficient information 
reader; for whose 


sively useful as 
most 
for the general use, 
indeed, it is alone adapted. 





ALLYNNE. 


LUCY 





A tale—in three chapters—Cuarter I. 


Life hath a fair enticing forin, 

Of varied grace a id counth sweets, 
But disappointment ts the v 

That cankers every bud she meets, 


And when she finds a flower the ch 


Of many, most divinely 

She crawls upon its lovell 
And breeds, and sports, and riots the 
Neat ( Qu ted f. m ) 


At the time when our tale opens, the 
Newport coach, which, I regret to say, is 
now but an indifferent one, was in its first 
glory. It was the pride of the old coach- 
man’s heart; the yellow varnish, the glit- 
tering harness, the words, royal mail, in 
large gilt characters ; above all, the four 
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AND 
spirited bays not only furnished a subject 
for his conversation by day, but matter for 
his dreams by night. The traveller who 
sat on the box beside him was instantly 
“d into an instrument whereby to 
gratif} this hobby. It was of little impor- 
tance how the dialogue commenced. Our 
success in Spain, islands, 
“Hich life, Shakespeare, or the musical 
glasses ;” all slid invariably to the one 
theme—coaches! and ended with the same 
accustomed phrase “ well!” for the matter 
of that ] wish I may never see a neater turn 
out nor masters! hist! hist! c-o-m-e up!” 
and the long whip whizzed like a rocket 
over the 


convert 


the Loo-choo 





heads of the foaming horses. 

\t the moment of which | speak, this 
apparition was flying through the little 
town of Haven-street, in the Isle of Wight. 
The traces at full stretch, the crimson live- 
ried guard blowing for “dear life,” as Cap- 
tain Hall has it, and, in short, with all the 
invigorating acccompaniments and dash of 
a British mail. 

The inside passengers were four in 
number; on the back seat sat an elderly 
gentlewoman, a widow apparently, and a 
sweet girl of fourteen, who seemed to be 
her daughter. In front of them were two 
gentlemen, the surtout coat, black-cravat, 
and mustachios of one of them spoke as 
Ipainly as such things would speak. “Sir 
| have the honor to be in the King’s ser- 

Whose’service the other gentleman 
had the honor to be in was doubtful, but 
probably in that of the muses, for his black 
coat was white at the seams, and there was 
decidedly a Werter-like expression about 
his pale and melancholy countenance. 

« Are you going to embark Sir”’ said the 
military gentleman, with a stiff cold air, to 
him in black. “ No Sir! Tam not in the 
army.” ‘The man of war turned away 
with an air of ill-concealed contempt, and 
scemed, as he picked his teeth, to be pon- 
dering how it was that trades-people were 


vice! 


allowed to ride with gentlemen. 

Lucy Allynne, such was the name of the 
young lady; had hitherto been acquainted 
with the gentlemen of the army only 
through the medium of novels, poems, g2- 
zettes, militia meetings, and once, once on- 
ly, that truly imposing sight—the review of 
a largebody of regular troops. er gentle 
bosom swelled with awe towards the de- 
fenders of her country, and she pictured to 


herself, the varied scenes—the hatr- 














.* 


eae 













































































breadth escapes VP the imminent deadl) 
breach;”? “the antres vast and deserts 


ilde.” whereof the gentleman before her 

could tell, had he a hint to speak. 
We are not prepared to say that Lucy 

rd as the gentle 


nw ish d inh SC- 


would have been so forw 
Desdemona. or that she eve 
cret that heaven hed made her 
for to say truth, her 
ten ler st 


secret admiration of a square cut coat, or 


such aman, 


rer acquaintance w! 
4 ] . , 1 « 
ntiment had mever gone beyonda 
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heart found that it was naked, and sought 
to be concealed when we lost the exult- 

in which Lucy revelled, the 
gates of paradise were closing upon us,——we 
were ready to break out in the dirge of de- 


l r Innocence 


‘Nv more, no e, ol! never more on me, 
i f in f vue heart can fall like dew, 
q4 + } ! lx 41 
4! \ vely things we see, 
Ext Ss « t eautiful and new ; 


e the bag o’the bee ; 








Hived in 
the laborious elegance of a thin leacoed Chink’st thou the honey with these objects 
dancer at a boarding school. And with 
this slender knowledge of the vast world of | Al t in thy power 
the heart and its affections, she wa mo- | To do e’on the s {ness of a Mower ” 
dest as is a maid,” that is, ¢ id it Sut \ re neglecting Lucy to dwell 
Chaucer’s time, w! 1 \ i- | ih 1 and innocence.—I might 
larly modest 1 | for she was beauti- 
Lucy had ind ived in s ext | fol, but I sh | to speak of that here- 
seclusion, yet under the guidance ol } after. Let us now attend her upon the road. 
tend care, that het timents and feel- Whilst we have been wandering thence, 
ings had all the fresh { delicacy of |M Collop, the possesser of the sur- 
nature withont its ro 1 { of | tout coat, b cravat and mustachios, had 
culture. ‘lo her the casual occurrences of | 1 s l attempts to enter into con- 
life were mat vonder and intere 1 \ the pretty face that he found 
and, having all tl J of) lt bo | opposite to him: but the diffidence of Lu- 
then | ) nd to tate | ey not all her to proceed beyond 
the S¢ i r li de 1 Ure } 1 le " the \I yor had wisely 
heart, the streneth of a master | changed the 1 of attack, and by direct- 
passion to awaken them | ing his conversation ostensibly to the old 
This is an exquisite of hich ntinued to keep up a running 
it is t liar privilege of \ 1 en wil ‘ shter; in which Mrs. Al- 
JOY Atal r iod it 1 itn r 1 lynne very ! ch resembled the glacis of a 
that we shall meet with ut | fortification, against which the enemy di- 
cannot fail to throw a gloom over a sensi- | ‘ects his shot, so that they may ricocher 
tive heart, and to tinge tl pleasing | and proceed into the town. 
pictures with their mn colou Po d of | ing manners and ad- 
How lovely soever the prospect, it is seldom | « the Major would have charmed away 
that we can view it with unmixé¢ lieht e ennui of a longer journey, but on this 
The most exquisite harmonies of p1 portion re) ion he W We fully assisted by a 
and colour, which ie ou handsome young rat rained officer from 
pleasing calm, recal, perhaps, b) y | Addiscombe, who, after winning by his 
beauty, the losses we have sustained, and | good hum nd in nt drollery, the 
wound us in the midst of the tr | hearts of the coachman, guard, and three 
they create. In youth, the npressions | jolly tars on the outside of the coach, was 
which are to be mutilated by sorrow, are | now in king a rapid conquest of the good 
sharp and clear, and the heart is a deligh | will of thos thin E ten minutes 
and inystery to itself. The wisest of men lsot vodle head was bent to- 
have soucht to be as a child. It isa being | \ ls t ido » make some odd in- 


fresh from the mint of nature, and the image | 
of its God is yet distinct. There are perhaps | 
few who think of childhood without a sigh. | 


We repress our feelings, we hedge our- 





selves about with cunning, we have not 
the frankness of Lucy’s age, but neither 
have we its happiness. When we first 


¢ . a i 
gathered the fruit of knowledge, and the 


quiry of Major C lop ; and it never failed, 
ions, that his dark laughing 
ted for a moment upon the features 
roodness of heart, and a 
centlemanly restraint, in the wildest extrav- 
agancies of this young man, that gave them 
a double zest,‘and Mrs. Allynne, though she 
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the coach oftener than there was 
casion for, could not refrain from smiling 
at the odd mixture of wit, absurdity, and 
luxuriant fancy, with which he beguiled 
the way. 

Lucy was delighted : she had been told 
by her mother that cunning lurked in eve- 
ry bosom, that the marks of care, the seal 
of fallen man, was stamped on every brow ; 
that disappointment and sorrow had warp- 
ed the feelings of the good, that on all 
sides were to be found concealed selfish- 
ness and treachery. How different did 
her first essay of the world appear! How 


any Ooc- 


superior her conipanions to the rustics of 
the vicarage! how inferior the raillery of 


these last to the polished irony, or the gen- 
tleness and humanity that chastened the 
exuberant spirits of Lieutenant Murray. 
Every body seemed happy, and nature wore 
the aspect of a world which the happy 
should inhabit. "The boundless 
of the ocean lay calm and unruffle 


expanse 
d in the 
morning sun—a mirror worthy of the uni- 
verse it 


its monotony, a {leet equip} ed for ¥ 


reflected: ata distance, breaking 
ir Was 
anchored : more near, the oars of numerous 
boats glittered at equal 1 the 
sun. On shore the well ke; 

gardens of one of the prettiest islands that 


intervals i 


and 


tt parks 
the world can boast, delighted the eye with 
their verdure. ‘The sky-lark was thrilling 
from its height in the heavens, the thrush, 
the blackbird, and the linnet saluted with 
a thousand songs the returning spring. — It 
was a moment for the heart to rejoice, for 
the springs of life which are within us, to 
gush over, and the feelings of beauty and 


analyse 


harmony and gladness, which we 
in vain, and in vain endeavour to recall 
when they have vanished, to pour their 
power over the soul, and quicken the vital 
current of the heart : a time for youth and 
innocence to own their union with the au- 
thor of all gladness 
Lucy was not insen 
timid and reserved in her manner, and gen- 


tle as a fawn, sli 


sible to the scene.— 


what the French would call the matériel of 


happiness about her. 

But her reverie on the beauty of opening 
buds and primroses, was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the excl 
upon the coachbox- 


amation of the youth 
«By St. Andrew! but 
there’s Lang Quiutain taking the wa o’ 
Jammie and his Pipers, that a Cawmil 
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e had yet a large share of 









5 


should see the leek!’ and at that instant 
the stirring melody of the bugles struck 
upon the ear, and wild and high the “ Ca- 

cathering” rose! a detachment 
of cavalry were about to pass the 42nd. 
regiment. It was a novel thing to our he- 
roine to see the martial features, and straage 
and romantic dress of the mountaineers ; 
nor could she conceive why they drew up 
with such exactness on the side of the 
road, and presented their arms, and lower- 
the dust, whilst the 
handful of cavalry, with trumpets blowing, 
and in all the pride and pomp of war, pass- 
ed on, without returning the circumstantial 
salute of their brethren in arms. This re- 
verence of the junior, to the senior regi- 


merons’ 


ed their colours in 


ment, was beyond her thoughts, and to say 
truth, they were pretty well occupied just 
then with the i 
with 


manly figures, gay jackets, 
lace 


+ 


covered aud fur, the waving 


plumes, and fantastic sabre-taches of the 
officers. 

Amid this gay cavalcade they entered the 
romantic town of Ne wport, W here the pe al- 
ingof the bells, the trampling and clattering 
of the cavalry, the rattling of the coach, and 
the full melody 
note of triumph and bustle that would have 


of the bugles united in a 
done credit to the entry of a conqueror. 
In fact it so happened that the victory of 
Talavera was that day celebrated with pub- 
lic demonstrations of joy. Every where 
the candles in the windows, the gay devi- 
ces wreathed of coloured lamps and flowers, 
the transparencies, told how brilliant would 
be the approaching evening, and, as Lucy 
cazed with at these 
rattling feu-de-joie from the troops at the 
barracks, and the deep boom of the artil- 
lery from the fleet, and the fortifications 
at Portsmouth, bespoke the rejoicings of 
the land. 

It seemed like the omen of future hap- 
piness to Lucy that she should enter into 


life, for so she deemed her 


wonder novelties, a 


removal to a 
t days of 
the gayest of seasons, and amid the loud 





public school, on one of the fines 
voice of a nation’s joy. 

The first care of her mother was to in- 
quire for the school kept by the widow 


Mostyn. It stood without the town, amid 
those beautiful fields that are on the banks 
of the Medina. Thesituation was delight- 
ful, and the one of those tasteful 
cottages ornees so common in that neigh: 
bourhood. In Mrs. Mostyn and her daugh- 


house 








ments 








ter, whe received them with kindness, they 
found people of prepossessing exterior and 
graceful manners. I'he former had been 
acquainted with Mrs. Allynne many years 
before, and was not ignorant that unfore- 
seen losses had reduced her from affluence, 
to the worst species of poverty, depen- 
ance upon the rich. Mrs. Allynne had, in 
fact, accepted the situation of companion 
to a woman of quality, who made it an 
essential condition that she was not to be 
troubled with the visits of relations. Thus 
prevented from sup¢ rintending the educa- 
tion of her child, a task for which she was 
well qualified, the devoted mother had en- 
deavoured to supply the deficiency by a 
bold and decisive step. In often meditat- 
ing on this subject, Mrs. Mostyn had occur- 
red to her, as a person of singular endow- 
ments, and of the most unspotted integrity 
and honor. 
It appeared on inquiry that Mrs. Mostyn 
lived at a distance of near three hundred 
Here was a fearful obstacle to the 
scheme Mrs. Allynne had formed. But the 
more she reflected upon that scheme, the 
better adapted it appeared to procure the 


milk S. 


happiness of her child. 

Many a long and slceples ;night the anx- 
ious widow passed, in examining the sub- 
ject again and again. 

“The schools in this neighbourhood are 
just nothing, as we may say. Poor Lucy! 
three hundred miles! Ah well a’day! I may 
never see her again, may-be. But it’s no 
matter—Well-well! And she my only tie 
to earth! But it’s no matter, tis a hard 
world and we must do for the best—And 
she sick may-be! We must look on the 
brisht side of things and do for the best; 
1 could borrow, or may-be the minister’s 
lady could beg—the pride will be nothing 
when the heart is full, or a trifle may be kept 
against the day of evil, it shall never be said 
that the child was sick, and the mother 
three hundred miles away. But it is no 
Inatter, you must go, my Lucy-——and the God 
of the fatherless keep you from evil!” 
And the widow clasped her hands in 
prayer; in the intense prayer of the writh- 
ing heart, which the mind is striving to sub- 
due. 








She was a woman of a strong mind, 
though a long residence in a secluded vi- 
carage, where she had reigned the idolized 
queen of the village, had given a singular 
simplicity to her thoughts, and rustic mode 
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to her expression. It seemed as if she had 
conversed so long with the poor, in inquir- 
ing of their sick, prescribing their medi- 
cines, or relieving their wants, that she had 
at last adopted their language as her own. 
She felt keenly the sacrifice she was mak- 
ing in parting with her child; but what sa- 
crifice weighs with a mother when her 
child’s interests are at stake! 

With Mrs. Allynne they were as no- 
thing. She wept with agony at the thought 
of parting with Lucy, but, even then, her 
purpose became confirmed. 

“] will see my poor girl no more for 
three years! God help me! an hour used 
to seem long without her! many a weary 
moment have I watched for you Lucy ! 
returning over the distant style, and along 
the path from school, and feared, fondness 
makes such fools of us, you might come to 
harm when the trees hid you from my 
sight. Well! well! It will be a heavy 
time with ( 


God 


ters—and 

thoughts will be 
hard with them who keep my child’s let- 
ters from me! but the post carricrs will not 
reflect that Lucy may be illand I not know 


me watching for | 


forgive me, my 


it for weeks! But the world is a world of 
trouble, we must act for the best and bear 
all with fortitude.”? And, as she said this 
the tears dropped upon her pillow. 


But we have said that Mrs. Allynne was 
a woman of no common character : her part 
once taken, no weakness or misgiving turn- 
ed her aside from it fora moment. She 
cathered together the remains of her for- 
tune, and finding that it amounted to no 


more than a few hundred pounds, deter- 


mined to p! 
Mrs. Mostyn, and require of this lady, that, 
she would return 


d in goodness and inno- 


ce the whole at the disposal of 


at the end of three years, 
her Lucy un iter 
cence, and improved in those acquirements 
which were thereafter to be her support. 
Soon after Mrs. Allynne and her daugh- 
ter had arrived at the school, the former 
retired with Mrs. Mostyn to a separate 
apartment, W here she explained to her the 
nature of her proposals, and heard them 
formally accepted. Mrs. Mostyn suggested 
that a lawyer should be employed to draw 
up an agreement between them; but this 
Lucy’s mother declined. “No, madam! 
let us have no writing between us. The 
charge I have trusted to you is more pre- 
cious than law can protect. I have placed 
with you my earthly happiness, my bond is 
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your “cone my witness is the God of the 


widow and the ‘fathe rless. Forgive my ear- 
nestness madam! You have known a wi- 
dow’s feeling for her child, and will excuse 
mine.” 

“ Certainly 
no apology. 

“ The money you assure me is sufficient, 
do not deceive me on this bead, my income 
will permit me, who have no wants—”’ 

“Three hundred, my dear madam! 
would amply supply what Miss Lucy will 
require; and my friendship.” 

“Jt is to your friendship | look Mrs. 
Mostyn; four hundred pounds is nothing 
for the care I request of you; Lucy is 
quite inexperienced, and when I am far 
away you will be as a mother to my inno- 
cent. 
put this in the fire if you Your 
honor is my bond; I have remembered 
through twenty years. and travelled far to 
meet it. But you will watch over her Mrs. 
Mostyn, ani write me word monthly °” 

“ Without fail.’ 

“Thank you! Alice and Lucy are near 
of an age, and something like, I think ; are 
they not?” 

“| think so” 

* Did you ever part with her Mrs. 


tyn: 


Mrs. Allynne! there needs 


please. 


5 


los- 
“Never ?” 
“Jt is a trial spared you. Sut you will 
watch over my Lucy ? 
too much at home. It is a critical age Mrs. 
Mostyn ? you will keep an eye upon her :” 
“ Make yourself perfectly easy, my dear 
Madam! noattention shall bespared. Let 
us walk this way. Here are the 
dies’ chambers ; 
ber at the 
the other 
summer 


ine. 
of the gallery. 


morning at six precisely,— 


end is n 
extremity 
every 
we arevery exact Mrs. 
is the soul of discip line; 
tablishment in the kingdom is more exact 
than mine; [| will first run over the course 


for the day. But for heaven’s sake! 


No receipt! no receipt! we will | 





She has been kept | 
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lighted ars Alice Mosty ny ne the-s senior 
girls of the school. With the enthusiasm 
of youth, she was painting to herself the 
happy moments she should enjoy with 
such agreeable companions in a retreat so 
truly delightful. Her mother’s indigence 
was not unknown to her, but her first 
thought was to relieve that distress ; and, 
conscious of intellectual power, this fond 
daughter already anticipated the time when 
she should be the delighted support of her 
mother’s declining age. Perhaps Lucy 
was a little too romantic in her view of 
this subject, but the secluded education she 
had received, her youth, and devotion to 
her mother, might atone for such an error; 
of life when virtue retains 
its existence, when enthusi- 


there is a time 
the poetry of 
asm is more becoming than prudence, and 
the feelings of the heart and the visions of 
fancy, do not require the controul of the 
mind. 

Neither it without reason 
Lucy indulged this pleasing dream. 


that 
Her 
circumstances favored the idea, 
the means of 
years of indigence, 
beyond that of her 
Lucy’s imagination 

emed only to render the 
pect beyond more brilliant; it was the 
trial of virtue before the reward, the strong 
united to the bless- 


was 


mother’s 
that, could she find 

gling through a few 
wealth would return 
bright st To 
this dark interval s¢ 
| 


strug- 


days. 
pros 


excitement of poverty 
ings of affluence. 

Pleased with these thoughts, and enli- 
vened , the novel around her, 
Lucy entered readily into the pleasures of 


by scenes 


| the evening, a promenade to see the illu- 


young la- | 
two ina room; that cham- 
Alice sleeps at } 
In | 


Allynne; exactness | 
and I trust no es- | 
| the « 
| manners 
what | 


is the matter madam? you look as pale as | 


death. 
ment !”? 

Mrs. Allynne sat down, and pressing Mrs. 
Mostyn’s hand, she whispe red in an under 
tone, her eyes swimming with tears, and 
her voice broken with emotion,—+* Be kind 
to her!” 

In the mean time Lucy had become de- 


Sit down in the air and resta mo- | 


vorks, was followed bya 
with 


mination and fire 


fancy ball at the school; managed 


taste, this proved to our heroine a fresh 
Her 
partners were much superior to the dancers 
but she secretly 
were as handsome as 
flicer with the poodle head, or had 


source of pleasure and astonishment. 


she had hitherto seen: 
confessed that none 


that would compare with the 
lively elegance of Lieutenant Murray, or 
the suavity of is military friend. 

So transitory are all earthly things that 
even balls have a termination. ‘Twelve 
o’clock struck, and Lucy and Alice retired 
to their couch to dream over the events of 
the day. What Alice dreamed of we never 
were informed, but Lucy was deep in the 
belief that she was dressed in the laced 
jacket and accoutrements of an officer of 
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dragoons; that the sword and sabre-tache | 
be] . . 

embarassed her sadly in walking, that she | é 

' ers will give us the benefit of it in the rude 


sot over that matter, but was perplexed 
o - . . 

with her indentity. with a vague notion 
that had she not existed as an officer ot! 


drasoons, she would certainly have been | 


Lucy Allynne. She had misgivings how 
her tender soul would behave in its new 
tenement, and sirutted away bravely when- 
ever a doubt crossed her that she was a 
at bottom. It was worth a world 
seen her saucy air and hear the po- 


coward 
to have 


sitive answers she returned her companion, | 


a gigantic fellow, in a huge military cloak, 
beneath which you could see at times the 
tartan and petticoat. The bearing of this 
fellow appeared to our little dreamer the 
perfection of manhood. She was making 
many an effort to match the 


careless free- | 


dom of his stride, when she heard a tit- | 


tering in the cloak, and peeping slyly in, 
was certain she saw a poodle head, and a 
pair of hazle eyes that she had seen before. 

fer dream changed with the wildness of 
dreams; she was now a mermaid sitting 
on a rock amid a world of poodle heads; 
thousands of such, winged like the cheru- 
bim, were skimming about, not seeming to 
regard her; while others, rocking and ba- 
lancing upon the sharp points and * coigns 


of vantage” in the cliff, were looking full in | 


her face, und singing airs so sweet. 
“That the rude sea grew civil as they 
And ce 


To hear the ‘ poodle’s’ music.”’ 


sang, 


‘tain stars shot madly from their spheres 


Delighted with the melody she awoke, | 


and strange to say, every part of the room 
was crowded with poodle heads, that rece- 
ding and fading away gradually in the pale 
moonbeams, left nothing of her dream but 
the exquisite music that yet breathed upon 
the air. Lucy rose hastily from the bed, 
and raising the window gently to listen, 
thought she recognised the voice of Lieu- 
tenant Murray. 

The serenade was of that delicate scen- 
ted kind of Music which we sometimes 
meet with in the operas of Weber. At 
the end of every stanza a pause occurred, 
beyond the prescribed length of such 
pauses, when, of a sudden, several voices 
sprang off with great lightness and delica- 
cy ina fantastic chorus. To a romantic 
girl who had never met with such an event 
before, and supposed herself the object for 
whom the words and music were compos- 
ed, they appeared as beautiful as words 





and music could be; but fancy does much 
on these occasions, and we trust our read- 


paraphrase we have attempted, for the ori- 
ginal song, that existed in Lucy’s hand 
writing, has been mislaid. 


SERENADE. 
I 
While softly vuueh the western gloom 
The 
We haste to th 


Th 


oftly thr 
star of beauty treinbles, 
, Whose early bleom 


hing dawn resembles. 


f sleep remove, 


"Tis music breaks thy slu.nbers, 
Then Ww ike, 


Betrayed in 


or dream of centle love 


music’s numbers. 


Wake 


Ait. 


&e. 


ie azure skies 


e early dew drops beaming 


idens eyes. with mat ss dies 


n every spray gleaming. 


Its own enchanted woods among, 


seeking 


th 


r 


The nightineale is 


{ ; h tne rapture of y tongue , 


usic ol th speauing. 


Wa] 
Wake gc. 


The music ceased, and Lucy retired to 
rest, with a heart agitated by surprise and 
by a thousand pleasing emotions. The 
world had opened upon her in sunshine 
and music, as the first melo- 
drama or, rather, as those golden moments 
of our being, from imitating which the il- 
lusions of the stage derive their charm. 

But morning came, and, with it, one of 
the stern realities of life ;—the knowledge 
that she was to part from her mother; Lu- 
cy had forgotten this departure, indeed she 
had never known that it would be so sud- 
den. An arrangement purposely made by 
her mother. 

Mrs. Mostyn and Mrs. Allynne had sat 
up till a late hour occupied with the ar- 


scene of a 














wtp MRE a 


Stes 
=e 
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rangements to be made, and the fears and 
doubts natural to a mother who has to part 
with her child for three years. They were 
discussing this very point, and endeavour- 
ing to alleviate Lucy’s distress, at the mo- 
ment when she was listening in rapture to 
the music that stole upon her slumbers, 
agitated with hope, and the fond certainty 
that life was so delicious, at a moment 
which some of our fair and young readers 
may understand, when the heart beat more 
quickly, and the breathing of the wind fell 
more softly on her cheek, when in the rest- 
lessness of fancy she gazed upon the lights 
that shine and wander in the heaven, and 
felt that they were very beautiful, and 
thought that her favorite simile of spangles 
upon a French grey silk, though it brought 
the idea of balls and music and dancing, 
(dear dancing,) did not come up to the 
beauty and the mystery of those eyes that 
look at us from heaven; and sighed, she 
knew not why, and wept because she was 
happy. Was this love? or the first idea 


of a young and innocent mind how it | 
| white, and shortly will be of the red, the 


could love? the indefinite desire which 


the antients painted as a butterfly; the | 


first glimpse of the world of feminine feel- 
ings that had Jain undiscovered for fifteen 
summers, or rather springs, in Lucy’s bosom. 

But, to resume our subject, whilst these 
feelings were unfolding themselves to our 
heroine, the two widows were talking 
about her in the next apartment. 

« | should have little care, Mrs. Mostyn! 
if she knew as much of the world as your 
Alice.” 

“Tis better she knew it soon, Mrs. Al- 

lynne.” 
"True! true! It is good to know the 
world, but bitter to know it just at once. 
Girls with a sweet temper and a kind heart 
get spoiled in solitude. There’s my Lucy 
will plan a whole day to make others hap- 
py; and all you know have not hearts that 
way, and so they’ll differ, and indeed per- 
haps there’s the end; but poor Lucy has 
had none but old people about her, who 
knew her ways and loved her, and has 
grown tender and nice in her feelings.” 

“It has an awkward country look Mrs. 
Allynne! but the ridicule of the girls will 
remove it.’ 

“Poor thing! she does not want for 
sense or spirit, but a school | think is a 
harsh medicine just at first. ‘The common- 
est minds have often the uppermost hand 








there, may be because they cant be wound- 
ed,-and so they may wound others, and no 
fear. It’s a little like the world for that 
Mrs. Mostyn, or the garden either, where 
the rankest weeds crow with the least cul- 
ture. And poor Lucy! poor thing! she 
will just be cut to the heart for the first 
while, with the unkind things they.say to 
her ; and when she does kindly, and meets 
reproof, she will say nothing, but go to her 
chamber and there weep, for ingratitude 
weighs with a young heart. But you'll 
have a look to her the first while, Mrs. 
Mostyn °” 

“It isa weakness which we ought to 
remove.”’ 

“ Very true! very true! but plants that 
have grown too fast in the shade will some- 
times die in the pruning.” 

“ They must be pruned with little skill 
then, and I trust my experience has not 
been without its fruits. We have young 
ladies of the first respectability, very few 


| common minds, I assure you, madam! Sir 


Benjamin Poophaliard’s daughters of the 


Misses Krimps, grand nieces of the Krimps 
of Gosport, Miss Sharpe, Miss Cheatham, 


| Sally Keane, the Eels, of the great Eels of 
| Lincoln, Miss Tigre, and Miss Savage 
| Grimm both neices of Sir Savage Grimm; 
| the most select companions for Miss Lucy 


\llynne. In our course of instruction we 
follow approved models. 

“| have no fear for those things, Mrs. 
Mostyn! it is not Lucy’s head, but her 
heart, her habits of-———” 

“ No seminary is more regular. We 
rise at six, fixed hours for study and amuse- 
ment, prayers at eight, to bed at nine; ex- 


| actness is the soul of our system Mrs. Al- 


lynre!” 

“An admirable arrangement. ma’am; 
and quite a thing to praise in truth. But 
not just what I was thinking neither. Lu- 
cy’s habits of feeling, our old country no- 
tions of goodness.” ; 

* We read Paley twice a week, and se- 
lect lessons on morals.”? 

“ But delicacy gentleness, generosity, the 
desire to please and purity of thought, all 
that—dear me! scents their hearts like a 
sweet garden, the beauty of female senti- 
ment we may say, that makes our young 
creatures the pictures of the blessed Sera- 
phim, that covered their pure eyes with 
their spotless wings, and would not so 
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ne as pars on ak: mal eed most, ‘sit 
did not know so much either, for so it is 
said, but were the moral of what a woman 
should be. Will these things grow at 
school as at home ?”’ 

« We presbyterians think Mrs Allynne, 


that girls who read romances and think of 


sentiment might find something better to 
do.” 

«“ Novels indeed are bad _ books for 
young girls, but it may be there’s some 
truth in them too, or would they please so 
widely? But that’s not what [ meant 
neither. It is the sentiment of innocence 
which the Lord had given, whilst the talent 
was hid, that its beauty might be a shield 
to the weak. The sentiment of our Lord 
when he saith, and he put a child in the 
midst as an emblem of grace, “of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” Oh Mrs. Mostyn, 
had you seen my Lucy as I have seen her— 
delighted because she delighted others, and 
weeping because that others wept; and up 
in the morning to gather the first opening 
rose; or it might be a bit of may with the 
dew on its flowers, to win a smile from a 
mother’s heart. °Tis a light and delicate 
plant, Mrs Mostyn, and how may it bear 
transplanting ?” 

“ A good habit to rise early, Mrs. Allynne, 
and one that will be encouraged.” 

« But the seraph purity of the young heart, 
that it is said the most wicked of men will 
The spotless thoughts that shrink 
from deceit—” 

“ None can impeach our morals, Mrs. Al- 
lynne. But three marks at the last exami- 
nation, but one devil, two beasts, and a fil- 
thy toad in all the classes.” 

“Well sure! It is much to say! But 
you'll look to her the first while, Mrs. Mos- 
tyn, while the wound of parting is green 
and raw, and all things new and strange, 
as it were. ‘Tomorrow, now, or the next 
day, you will keep her in your room, may- 
be; I shall take it kindly done, Mrs. Mos- 
tyn.” 

“Why you will not leave us so soon 
madam! The music master comes tomor- 
row, and the recitations to Mr. Smalltext.” 

“ But Lucy, when tomorrow comes will 
be asking when I go, Mrs. Mostyn! and be 
that day just when it will, there must be a 
day before—and that—ah well! I know 


admire. 


Lucy and know myself,—and the pain of 


parting not less either. 
once, Mrs. 


Its better | go at 
Mostyn, and spare my child in 
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the first pang of life, a grievous one for a 
child to bear.” 

In such conversation the night insensi- 
bly passed, and the ruddy streaks of red 
were in the east before the two widows re- 
tired to rest. The one pondering on the 
unreasonable anxiety of mothers, the other 
a prey to doubts for her delicate plant, 
reared with infinite care during fifteen 
years. Doubts how the freshness of its 
infant bloom might be affected in the im- 
pure air of a public school. 

‘he education and happiness of Lucy 
had been the object of Mrs. Allynne’s so- 
licitude for fifteen years: to forward this 
she would willingly have descended to the 
lowest station, have toiled at the meanest 
drudgery. It was the vulnerable point 
through which alone her heart was accessi- 
ble to good or evil. The possession of 
Lucy as perfect as the blessed seraph to 
which she compared her, was the talisman 
that lured this devoted mother through 
the evils of life, that enabled her to sur- 
mount difficulties and set calamity aside. 
And never was mother blessed with a 
better child, a more faultless image of sim- 
plicity,—innocence, affection, all that is 
best and least earthly in the sweetest 
words of language—youth and woman! 

Lucy, tired by the exertions and excite- 
ment of the preceding day, slept late. Her 
toilet was unfinished, and with a pleased 
and wandering fancy, she was dwelling upon 
the past, endeavouring to note down with 
pencil the words of the serenade, when 
an untidy, slipshod, country girl came to 
say, in her coarse Hampshire dialect that 
her mother “was g-going. Poor Lucy! 
the dream of love was gone in a moment ; 
the paper dropped unregarded from her 
hands, she stared at the half stupid, sneer 
ing messenger, and repeating the word 
* going !”? rushed out of the room, and the 
minute after was hanging about her mothers 
neck, sobbing in all the wildness of grief. 

Occupied by her enthusiastic schemes of 
filial love, Lucy had never thought of the 
burning moment that stood between child- 
hood and her new career! the hour when 
gushing tears, and clasping hands, and 
smothered words should gather into a drop 
of time—weeks,—it might be years of feel- 
ing. 

“ God bless you Lucy! good bye !” 

At these words,—the garden—woods— 
and fields—the meadow where she used to 
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play—the scenes of so much innocent de- 
light, arose before her! There was Carlo 
in his burst of joy ploughing the enamelled 
turf with his nose, or tossing the scented 
hay inthe air. Each spot with its fami- 
liar name and history, and every visionary 
tree and flower, seemed to repeat those 
words—* good bye !”—She had a thousand 
things to say, to water the rose—and feed 
the linnet—and, “to be sure”—but the 
guard was blowing his horn, and tbe coach- 
man stamping on the box—and the im- 
patient passengers muttering aloud, and 
wondering people could stay so long.— 
“One minute!” but—* are you com- 
ming *” That unaristocratical hint to be 
sharp, and the trunk and band box were 
carried away.—One parting kiss—one half 
word—a moment of prancing steeds—and 
cracking whips—and Lucy stood in the 
world—alone. 

She heard the decaying sound of the 
wheels, and felt the increasing stillness 
around her. She saw, what we have all 
seen, the waving hand, the look that. still 
was true to the last—and when these were 
lost in the distance, she burst into 
and felt what was meant by solitude. 

There was a lonely bower in the gar- 
den, where Lucy retired, and sat upon a 
bench, and wept alone; and so occupied 
was Mrs. Mostyn with other matters, that 
she forgot her charge till it was nearly 
noon. PZ. 


ears 


END OF CHAPTER 





CONVENTION, 
(Continued from page 398.) 

Mr. Doddridge of Brooke, on the other side, 
followed in the debate. He went intoa history of 
the present constitution of Virginia, to show that 
from the manner in which it was formed, it had 
not the legitimate sanction and authority of the 
people, but was the act of freeholders, for the be- 
nefit of freeholders That the framers of that 
instrument had acted wisely in not altering the 
right of suffrage, in the emergency of the times ; 
but that discontent towards the constitution soon 
manifested itself, on account of the inequality of 
representation it had sanctioned. He noticed 
the application that had been made for a revision 
of the constitution, and gave a hisiory of the law 
of 1817, which had made a new distribution of 
senatorial districts, upon the basis of white po- 
pulation. 

He admitted that what was called a state of 
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nature never had actual existence, but he “ deni- 


ed that men were to enjoy power in socicty, in 


proportion to the property they brought into it.” 


He agreed that the protection of property was 


one of the chief ends of government, but insisted 


far 


e maintained that there was no analogy 


that it furnished no proper busis 


i 


between the dispute be 


representa- 
tion. 
tween Great Britain and 
The 


colonies being not ‘ that they 


her colonies, ar controversy here. 


complaint of the 


did not enjoy representation, ta proportion to 


taxation, but that they had no representation at 


ali.” 


ile said if the right of the majority to govern 


ta nutura/l right, it was certainly a con- 


tional according to the declaration of 


right, 


’ which had received the sanction of that 


0dy. Ile vehemently re pe lied the supposition 


that the east would be inore exposed to injustice 


from succeeding wenerations than from the pres- 


of population 
1 +} 
tl 


stated iat 


half the p pul ition of the state would be | eyond 


the mountain, and yet it was insisted that it 


eir Guly to surrender up all political power, 


and bind themselves to the car of a population, 


which searcely increases at all. 


th position 
I 


bill of rights’ 


He combates that, the majority 


mentioned in the meant a majo- 
rity compounded of persons and property, insist- 
ing that its fair meaning was a majority of per- 
of the free He laid 


ct that no apprehensions were 


sons, 


white population. 
stress on the fh 
felt by the districts immediately east of the Blue 
for their slave property, though it was 


He then 


nsive market tor slaves would 


Ridge, 


rapidly increasing in those districts. 


added that an ext 


soon be found on the waters of the west, in con- 


‘quence of the } 


policy lately adopted in Ohio in 


m to negroes and siulattces, and that 4 


range Was ta in indiana and 


by 


LU pia e 


! ‘s could now b 


j reason of which, slay 
held in satety in the frontier counties 

Mr. Philip P. Barbour of Orange followed Mr. 
Doddridge. He said that in interpreting the 
had 


been laid, it would be necessary to regard the 


bill of rights, on whieh so much stress 
circumstances of the people on whom it was to 


act. Without this precaution, the first article 
(concerning the equality of men,) might be held 
to claim emancipation for our slaves. He deni- 
ed that an equality of political power was a ne- 
cessary inference from tbe natural liberty of 
mankind, as rights, which are a consequence of 
government, cannot be controlled by “ princi- 
ples, depending on a state of things, antecedent 
He said those who rely on na- 


to government 
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neudl right virtually abandoned it, when they ad- 
mit that female, minors, paupers Xc., are to be 
excluded from its exercise. 

He then examined the grounds on which the 
above exclusions were maintained to be justifia- 
ble on principles ef natural right, such as the 
want of free agency, or of capacity, and shewed 
that these grounds had not the definite and unt- 
natural laws. Without de- 


form characte of 


nving the right of a majority to alter their form 


of government, he remarked that this right was 
not antecedent to government. He then referred 


to examples to shew that the right of the majo- 


rity to rule, had been contro led or gre itly, mo- 


dified, as in those provisions which require lwo 


thirds, oY admits a inere plurality ot votes to de- 
in- 


cide elections, or in the unanimity required 


juric s, or in the elections by districts, in v 
may easily h ippen that the party whi 
tained a minority ot the districts, may 
a maporiu pot the toters. 

These incor mces on the part of those who 


ly on natural right, showed he said, that * 
und of mer 


thing 


adopt nothing on the gre 


but proceed t nen anc 


are Ain “not the best but the 


PUSSLOULE, 
i 


best ticable government.” He said that 


when men entered into society, they surrendered 


not only their personal rights but also t 


perty, 


He denied that the protection to property was 


and here their tacquality commences 


an equivalent for its surrender, unless these was 


also security that it would 


not be sade to con- 
tribute more than was necessary to its prote ction 
He insisted that the principle he contended for 
was conformable to the doctrines mentioned by 
the whigs in England. and is recoguised in se- 
veral of the states in North Carolina, Georgia, 
New-Hampshire and Massachusetts, and that 


respect 


these exa uples were entitied to more 


new states, the first 


the last 


than those drawn from the 
having the sanction of “ 


being as yet mere 


experience 
‘ experiments.” 

He showed that the dependence of the repre- 
sentative on tis constituents may afford suftici- 
taxation of those 


ent security against unjust 


constituents, but none where those who lay the 
taxes,and those who pay them reside in different 


parts of the state. Without questoning the up- 


right intentions of the west, he said that jeal- 
ousy and not faith, is essential to political liber- 
ty. He denied that the amendment gave any 
He distin- 
guished between civil rights and political pow- 


preference to the rich over the poor. 


er, and urged that while the first were enjoyed 
equally by all, many were always excluded 
from the latter. 





iieir | 


joynee nts 





Referring to some examples, he said that 
‘there was almost as much reason that persons 
should be disregarded” in representation as that 
property should, but that he was for excluding 
neither. And he maintained that the safety and 
tranquility of the state could be secured only by 
affording protection to both. 

Mr. Baldwin of Augusta, against the amend- 


ment, said, that this was a contest for equality of 


power by one party against ¢aequaiity, on the 


uther, and after the admissions made by the 


other side in favor of equality of power and the 


rights of majorities, he asked whether the rule 


should be departed froin, but for the strongest 


considerat He spoke of ab- 


expediency. 
I b 


stract principles of government, and whilst he 
irre! about them, he said 
riain general principles to 
He added that 
principles, and that one 


He 
-d that the majority, mentioned in the bill of 


nin their civil polity. 


our’s is a government of 
if these was, that a majority should govern. 


any thing more than a majority of 


*suflrage must be 
re should be perfect 
ose allowed to exercise it. 
Without such equality, it would be a‘ monied 
aristocracy 
In speaking of the protection claimed for pro- 
perty, he distinguished between the purposes, 
and the prencipies ot government, and he main- 
tained that the “* property of the people had not 
a fairer claim to representative than their ‘ en- 
Ife denied that property required 
representation for its protection. He insisted that 
the contrariety of interests betweent he east and 
the west had been greatly overrated, but if it 
were as creat as was insisted, that it was an ar- 
gument not for a mixed basis, but for separation ; 
for 
' 


in a free state, must, after all, 


the “only security against bad government, 
be sought in the 
virtue and intelligence of the people.” 

After a short debate between 
Mr. Cooke Mr. W. Leigh, in 
Leigh defied Mr. Cook to show 


Judge Upshur, 
and which Mr. 
any prominent 
instance of-** misrule” by the legislature, when 
the eastern division had the control, the conven- 
tion adjourned 

Oct. 30 


were now currently called the “ white bssis,” 


The debate on the question what 


and the “ mixed basis,”’ or the ** compound ba- 
sis,’ was continued by Mr. Powell of Frederick. 
He deprecated the operation of local interests in 
said that 
the interests of the whole commonwealth ought 


He mentioned that the 


the foundation of a constitution, and 


alone to be regarded. 
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government ought to conform to the character of 
the people on whom it was to operate, and that 
therefore the constitution of Virginia ought to be 
republican, and adapted to a virtuous people. 
He then referred to certain provisions in the bill 
of rights, and deduced from them arguments in 


support of the above positions. 


Hle insisted that the effect of the amendment | 


would be to give representation to slaves, in the 
character of property ; which principle he said 
was at once wew, and contrary to the fundamen- 
tal principles of our government. Ue maintain- 
ed, at sorme length, that the greater protection 
for their property which the wealthy received 
from government. is all that they could justly 


1im, without any additional political power ; 


thatthe power, which wealth naturally acquires, 
} east and west as to slaves and taxes; the east 


ought rather to be guarded against than increas- 
ed. He said the only effectual gurantee which 
property could have, was to be found in the 
‘virtue and intelligence of the people.” He 
urged that if the amendment prevailed, it 
would be the cause of lasting discontent, until 
another convention would be called, under more 
unpropitious circumstances. 

He said if the fears of the east were well 
founded, no paper-stipulation could effectually 
protect them. But he denied that those fears 
were well founded; both because the siave 
holding interest predominates in the state, and 
becanse the west may be expected to exercise 
power, when it should pass into their hands, 
with as much moderation and justice as he ad- 
mitted the east had done. He insisted that the 
different interests of the different parts of the 
commonwealth could be provided for by wise 
legislation. In answer to the inquiry of Judge 
Upshur, whether this would pay all the taxes to 
have all the power, he replied that political pow 
er being the right of the people, he would neither 
buy it or sell it. 

Mr. Morris of Hanover said, that if the argu- 
ment was sound, tiat the protection claimed for 
property was inconsistent with the protection of 
personal rights, it would not prove that property 
ought not to be protected, but that two constitu- 
tions were necessary. But this he did not think. 
He thought that the rights uf all may be secur- 
ed. 

He examined the meaning of the rule, that 
the majority should govern, as stated in the bill 
of rights, and insisted that the constitution 
formed at the same time by the same persons, 
furnished the fairest rule of interpretation. Ac- 
cording to that rule, the :najority spoken of by 
them did not mean a numerical majority, but a 
majority of freeholders. He said that giving 
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the power to freeholders, was virtually giving it 


to slavcholders. 

He said that the principle of basing represen- 
taticu on numbers, was new. He said that a 
different principle had- always prevailed, and 
was éusisted upon by Virginia, not yielded, in the 
federal constitution; and that it was demanded, 
because it was necessary to our protection. He 
dilated upon the inconsistency and impolicy of 
riving it up on the present occasion. He ad- 
verted to the equaliiy of the states in the fede- 
ral senate to show that mere numbers are not a 
fit basis of representation, and said that although 
that provision was the effect of compromise, 
there was the same reason for a similar compro- 
mise now, 

Ile then stated the difference between the 

] 
having 390,000 slaves, and paying three fourths 
of the taxes; the west havine 50,000 slaves, 


and paying one fourth, and asked if, under these 


} circumstances, it would be safe for the west to 


| exercise the political power of the state. He 


deduced the representative principle in govern- 
ment from the English house of commons, 
which alone had the right to lay taxes; and 
urged that the power could be safely exercised 
only by those who pay the taxes. He adverted 
to expensive schemes of internal improvement, 
in the west, and said they would be begun by 
loans, which would end in taxes—in taxes 
which would be laid by those who paid but one 
fourth of them. However favorably he thought 
} 


of his brethren of the west, he was afraid to 


trust them with so much power, when they were 
not accountable to those who would feel its 
exercise. 

He combated the position taken by Mr. Dod- 
dridge that America resisted because she was 
taxed without representation. He showed that 
no representation which she could have been en- 
titled to, could have saved her from oppression. 
The ground of complaint and residence was, 
that our money was not to be our at own dispo- 
sal, but was to be taken fiom us without our con- 
sent. He could conceive of no more frightful 
despotism than for one great division of the state 
te be able to take from another what it pleased. 


(To be continued.) 
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